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FOR SUMMER DRIVING 


Ethyl Gasoline k $ motors 
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premiun fuel—and wi rth 
it every month of the year. 
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The mackerel is probably the fastest fish of 








its size. Every ounce of power in its body 
and tail is perfectly controlled. To put the 
power of gasoline under control, leading 
refiners add Ethyl fluid. This prevents the 
hurried explosions that cause power-waste, 
harmful “knock” and overheating. It delivers 
a smoothly increasing pressure to the pistons 
that sends you darting ahead quickly, easily and 
quietly. Try Ethyl. It makes any car run bet- 


ter. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 
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JUDGING THE NEWS 


\/ 1cx-Parsi. nt Curtis is being A*” believe it or not, a lot of for- A tconor bought for paint put five 
urged to accept the renomination, mer limousine owners are now Detroiters in the hospital. Mak- 
but he may decide that four years in waiting for a street-car. ers should specify on the bottle when 
a rumble seat is long enough. it is not for interior decoration. 
Rvssee glass was the sensation of 
W: LL, it looks like another bumper a recent chemical show. Many are A*” you never see wooden Indians 
wheat crop this year unless the looking forward eagerly to watching in front of cigar stores any more. 
farmers throw open their wheat fields the cook catch a pitcher of ice-water They're all in railroad information bu- 
to city motorists for picnic grounds. on the second bounce. reaus now. 


























“I’m glad you like 


this camp, dear, because I just got a letter from the office and we'll probably have 
to spend the winter here.” 
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Border War 


A SHOT rang out on the clear Cats- 
. kill air. With a_ bloodthirsty 
yell, the savages sprang from the 
woods and ran toward the cabin, firing 
as they came. The unfortunate in- 
mates had no chance. Some were shot 
down at the first volley, others man- 
aged to escape, but several were taken 
alive, to be tortured later. With their 
short axes the savages battered at the 
doors. One of them applied a torch 
and soon the building was a mass of 
seething flame. 

After a while nothing remained of 
what was once a thriving cider mill. 


* 7 * 


Far away, in a courthouse at Al- 
bany, the savages sang of victory. 
Wildly they danced, accompanied by 
the shrill whoops of their women, 
while the braves danced and danced to 
the exultant, triumphant beating of 
the rap. Dana L. Cort 


Keeping Up an Old Tradition 
()' r ancestors with solemn jowls 


In ancient albums we unearth, 
And show their maps to friends, 
whose howls 
Of laughter move us all to mirth. 


And yet our family albums we 
Still proudly stuff with photo- 
graphs, 
Providing for posterity 
The source of many future laughs. 
Terry McManus 
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“Youse guys kin croak anybody, but don’t shoot no more kids; the public 


is too sentimental.” 





















“You need some hobby to take your mind off business worries. Take up 


yachting or polo, perhaps.” 

































Neighborhood Note 
A SCIENTIST intends to raise a baby 


ape in the normal environment of 
a child to see how it will turn out. 
Well, if it’s a real jungle ape, it 
should turn out remarkably like the 
kid next door. 


Considering the present state of the 
drama, it wouldn’t surprise us to learn 
that there are several producers who 
are receiving pay from the critics. 


There’s a broken heart for every 
light on Broadway and twenty col- 
umnists writing about it. 


Give a tourist enough rope and he’ll 
find something else to tie on his car. 





School children learn that Eli Whit- 
ney invented the cotton gin. Pretty 
soon they will be taught that Volstead 
invented the bathtub gin. 
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“Quick, stuff him!” 


The Summer Symphony 
()": take me to the Symphony, 


The Outdoor Summer Symphony 
That starts in after dark, 
Where music-lovers gather nights 
And madly scratch mosquito bites. 
Oh, what a dandy lark 
To hear the shells of peanuts crunch, 
To smell your neighbors’ picnic lunch, 
To battle through the noisy bunch 
In any city park! 


Oh, take me to the Symphony, 
The Outdoor Summer Symphony 
That plays so sweet and low, 
Where clangs the fire-engine bell, 
Where loudly roars the near-by “L” 
And raucous radio, 
Where “putt-putt-putts” the motor- 
boat 
And drowns out nearly every note 
That Wagner, Grieg and Mozart 
wrote 
So many years ago. 


Oh, take me to the Symphony, 

The Outdoor Summer Symphony 
"Neath Heaven’s starry dome, 

Where pop and peanut vendors flit, 

Where tiers of giggling gossips sit 
Like citizens of Rome. 

Oh, take me where the fragrant zoo 

That houses bison, bear and gnu 

Perfumes the breeze that kisses you— 
Then promptly take me home! 


—ArtTHUR LIPPMANN 






































“Well, one 


An Idea, Anyway 


Wi this country needs is not 


just one moratorium such as 
Mr. Hoover suggests, but a group of 
them to include: 
A five-year moratorium for hover- 
ing waiters. 
A seven-year moratorium for ab- 
sent ones. 


A nine-year moratorium for trans- 
oceanic flights. 

A ten-year moratorium for news- 
reel depictions of Fascisti in review. 

A twelve-year moratorium for par 
ents whose favorite conversation topic 
is the diet of their offspring. 

A fourteen-year moratorium for the 
word “significant” in book reviewers’ 
vocabularies. 

A twenty-year moratorium for bari- 
tones who sing rollicking sea ballads. 

A sixty-three-year moratorium for 
motor cops who head parades. 

A ninety-year moratorium on jokes 
about the moratorium. 

—E. B. CrosswHitTe 


thing—there aren’t any fluctuations here!” 
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Situation 


A survey shows that most happy 
people go to church. The unhappy 
ones, of course, go out to a golf course 
and stand around for hours waiting to 
drive off. 


And speaking of that hill you go 
over to the poorhouse, lots of people 
seem to be trying to make it in high. 
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THAT’S WHERE THE MONEY GOES 
By Norman R. Jaffray 


( Yuess where it is—all the money 


we've been missing lately. Guess 
what’s happened to the millions and 
billions of dollars that have so mys- 
teriously disappeared in the last two 
years. Some say we lost it in the 
stock market. Others oracularly mut- 
ter the word “Overproduction.” But 
they're all wrong. J know where the 
money is. 

It’s behind the backs of sofas. 

The solution dawned on me only 
yesterday, when I was grubbing 
among the cushions of our davenport 
in search of a pack of cigarettes which 
had slipped down the crack. I found 
the cigarettes all right, but that was 
just a beginning. Before I concluded 
my exploration of the upholstery, I 
had brought to light a veritable treas- 
ure-trove of miscellaneous articles: 
pennies, stamps, jack-knives, pencils, 
old magazines, and even an ace of 
spades which, by its absence, had for 
six months forced us to play bridge 
with only three suits. (It is called 
“The Jaffray System” and is the sub- 
ject of several books. Come and 
hear me lecture some time.) If my 
family would let me tear out the lin- 
ing of the sofa, I might possibly dis- 
cover Charlie Ross and the collier 
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Cyclops before I got through. 

But the money’s the important 
thing. Think of it! There are 130,- 
000,000 people in this country and 
most of them have’ sofas, - Morris 
chairs, or other articles of furniture 
which by their very nature are coin- 
catchers. Multiply that number by 
five cents (the minimum amount found 
hidden in their recesses) and it makes 
a substantial figure. Six and a half 
million dollars would go a long way 
toward putting America on its feet 
again. 

And then there are subway gratings 

ranking with the Chase National 
Bank in total deposits—automobile 
cushions, cracks in bureau drawers, 
and pants pockets of old suits: all of 
them regular treasuries. I warrant 
that there are billions of dollars lying 
neglected in our homes. Let us put 
this capital to work! 

People talk in pessimistic tones of 
the “depression,” but no such thing 
exists. Our troubles are largely men- 
tal. The only depression we need 
consider is the one in the chaise longue 
in our living-room, where countless 
riches lie concealed. Sofas are just 
turning the corner, and conditions in 
davenports are fundamentally sound. 


“Out?—Say, what is this—a game?” 
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“Quit blowing those damn bubbles! 
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You're driving me crazy!” 





























Blessings of Prohibition 


N° longer is it necessary to warn 

the kiddies, when they go out on 
the streets, to be careful the brewers’ 
big horses don’t run over them. Now 
you have to warn them not to get 
caught in the crossfire of a local beer 
mobsters’ war. 


Well, capital and labor have finally 
quit battling. There isn’t any capital 
now and there’s not much labor. 


And as we understand it. the Kore- 
ans are objecting to the Chinese on 
the grounds they don’t want a 100 
per cent. coolie system installed in 
their country. 





“Isn’t George the bravest thing bulldogging those steers!!” 





The Right Technic 


“Wet. Joe, how are things down 


in the country this year?’ 

“Not so good, Harry. I’m afraid 
I'll have to give the house up.” 

“Why? Is the mortgage due?” 

“It isn’t that, Joe, but you see Alice 
doesn’t like it.” 

“Phew! That is bad. Maybe you 
haven’t used the right technic. Do 
you take her to the movies?” 

“I took her over to Hickville last 
Saturday night.” 

“Hickville! Are you crazy? They’ve 
only got a silent show there. Why 
don’t you drive her over to Dewbery? 
It’s only twenty-three miles, and they 
have a new talkie every night.” , . oni 

“Thanks, I will, Harry.” ; Say Juvine/ 

“How about cooking? Do you eat 
in?” 

“Well, we had a dinner party for 
eight last Saturday.” 

“Joe! Joe! What's come over you? 
Do you think the poor girl wants to 
stay in on that night of all nights? 
Take your guests up to the Cozy 
Foode Shoppe at Danborn. You got 
to humor women, Joe. You've been 
married long enough to know that.” 

“I guess you are right, Harry.” 

“Of course Iam. How about com- 
pany? Have you invited any men 
down for her to meet?” 

“Say, Harry, you sure have opened 
my eyes. I guess I have been all 
wrong.” 

“Sure you have. I was in the same 
fix last summer with Kate. Then I 
changed my technic and, boy! believe 
me when I say we have the most con- 
tented maid in the whole countryside 
today. She just loves to go away 
from town for the summer!” 

—Rex Deane “I’m lookin’ for a job myself!” 
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“He'll last forever, Edith 


Young Aviators, Attention! 
| pomre the last year there have 


been more new aviation records 
made than New York City officials ac- 
cused of graft. 
1. few things left for the aspiring 


There are, however, 


young aviator to do and he should re- 
main undiscouraged. Among them are: 


1. Staying up in an aeroplane for 
twenty-four hours, at the same time 
playing “Body and Soul” over and 
over again on a tuba without stopping 
and consuming forty-five olive and 
Lieutenant 
Goldsmeeth of Davenport, Iowa, al- 
most succeeded in doing this last 
April, but he got a severe attack of 
indigestion on the thirty-ninth sand- 
wich and had to stop. 


cream-cheese sandwiches. 


2. Flying from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
to Salt Lake City in an aeroplane 
named Rudy and with a picture of a 
griffon engraved on the right wing. 
The Daniel Weisenheimer Cup still 
remains for the first one to accomplish 
this feat. 


3. Flying from Garden City, Long 
Island, to Troy, N. Y., dipping the 
nose of the aeroplane to a thirty-five- 
degree angle at every quarter mile and 
dropping a bouquet of violets upon the 
roof of every house in which lives a 
true lover of Swinburne’s poetry. A 
prize of five thousand dollars and a 
volume of Swinburne’s poems will be 
given to the first birdman to accom- 
plish this by the Swinburne Aviation 
Club of Troy. 


t, Breaking an aviation record and 
not writing a special story about it for 
the New York Times. Although many 
aviators have attempted this seriously, 
so far no one has been able to do it. 

Artuur SILVERBLATT 
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Cop—Quick! 





Turn About 


Te rebels have just been reported 

victorious in the latest Chinese 
war. So now the other side are the 
rebe ls. 


It used to be called Darkest Africa 
before the lions all began getting 
Kleig eyes. 


And Dora thought that the Texas- 
Oklahoma bridge dispute was over 
whose system to use. 


Dr. Mann, director of the Wash- 
ington Zoo, has gone to South Amer- 
ica to hunt web-footed dogs that sing 
like birds. They are said to be more 
of a curiosity than are the dry Con- 
gressmen who drink like fish. 





Follow that car! 


“What do you want a vacation for?!!’ 
“Well—you see I’m getting married and I'd like to be there!” 
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THE BANDS THAT BIND 
By Stanley Jones 


,) VERY man, at one time or another, yields to the tempta- 

tion to wear a colored hat band. Denoting treasured 

affiliation with some body or other. But, take it from me, 
no possible good can come of it. 

I got my baptism of brotherhood early, and I am thank- 
ful. As I was leaving the campus, one of the fraternity 
brothers said, ““Know what we ought to do, boys? Ought 
to wear the Chi Omeg colors. Nothing gaudy—just a 
band on the straws. It'll help to pick out the regular 
guys.” 

“Good hunch,” approved his room-mate (who split the 
profits). “Why, itll be a Godsend in a strange town! 
Here you are, only a dollar apiece.” 

It wasn’t a bad-looking band, I'll say that for it. And 
it gave one, at first, that delightful feeling of belonging 
to a little band (two hundred and eighty chapters, I think 
we had) of superior beings. Walking alone, as it were, 
eager to hail another of God's chosen gentlemen adorned 
with the red and green band. 

A week passe d in disappointment. It seemed, indeed, 
that I was the only one of the anointed out sweltering on 
the pave. Then came that dazzling afternoon when | 
glimpsed a flash of red and green. Shoving other toilers 
aside, I panted up, grasped a smoothly tailored arm. 

“Hello,” I ssid. “I see you're a Chi Omeg—your hat- 


band, you know. What's your chapter? I’m from the 
Zeta, myself.” He was a tall, aloof gentleman, with a 


small blond moustache and a chilblained eye. He ignored 
my hand, all set for the mystic grip. Removed his hat— 
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Street Worxer—These sun bathers’ll be the death of me yet! 
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“You don’t seem very enthusiastic to sell this 
7? 


last pair, young man: 


a costly panama—pointed to the band. 
I saw my error; the band had three 
narrow red stripes, instead of two. 
“Caledonia-Bristol Yacht Club,” he 
said. Nose in air, he bowed ever so 
slightly and moved off. 


y second contact did not material- 

ize for a fortnight. Then, out 
of a clear sky, I was hailed by an af- 
fable young man in a linen suit. Mind- 
ful of my previous impetuosity, I 
scrutinized his credentials closely. 
Yes, this time there were two stripes. 
We stepped into a doorway, put down 
our brief-cases. 

“Just out?” he smiled, after we had 
exchanged the grip. “Tough going, 
isn’t it, after four soft years?” | 
agreed that it was. 

“I’m from the Tau,” he said. ““Know 
any of the boys there?” 

“T met a fellow once, named Sam- 
mis,” I said. “No, it was Plant— 
a. i. 

“Son-of-a-gun,” he beamed. “Shake 
again! By the way, I’m- Brother 
Sneep—Thurlow J. Sneep. Had lunch 
yet?” “No,” I said happily. “Let's 
go.” 

He had charming manners. In 
especial, an engaging trick of slap- 
ping one’s forearm to assist in con- 
trolling his mirth at one’s pet anec- 
dotes. He (Continued on page 29) 
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LITTLE KNOWN OCCUPATIONS 
Flattening Car Wheels 
9 
































Lives 


[ves of motorists remind us, 
On a Sunday afternoon, 
That some drive as if they liked to 
Try and end them pretty soon. 


—R. C. O. 


The transportation companies are 
doing a lot of complaining, but mat- 
ters could be much worse. Suppose, 
for instance, that Hollywood, Niagara 
Falls and Reno were located in the 
same county. 


And you come face to face with an- 
other problem of surplus when you try 
on a rental bathing suit. 




















“This might be a good time to ask for 


yoo 


that raise! 
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“Er—gentlemen; I don’t think that hold’s allowed.” 


SOME 
By Jack Cluett 


“Lady Cynthia Mosley tonight told a group of Scouts and Guides 
of Youth of a ‘dew of death, a teaspoonful of which dropped over 
a city, she said, would kill a million persons.’—Times News Item. 


yer Mostey says that a small bomb 

containing “dew of death,” car- 
ried in a lady’s handbag, could raze 
London to the ground. A _ heaping 
tablespoonful would eradicate London, 
Chicago, Newark, and Cohoes, N. Y. 
It may be polite to pick up a lady’s 
handbag if it contains only a powder 
compact and eleven cents in change, 
but even a gentleman couldn’t be ex- 


(B 


“I only took the job till I get over this sunburned back!” 
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DE W 


pected to hand back a pocketbook con- 
taining “dew of death.” If he did, 
he wouldn't live long enough to tip his 
hat. The next war will probably be 
won by dropping ladies’ handbags on 
the Panama Canal. 

If Professor Piccard’s balloon had 
been filled with “dew of death” in- 
stead of hydrogen, he never would 
have been able to rise 52,000 feet into 
the stratosphere. He would have be- 
come seasick before he had gone ten 
feet. Imagine wiping a great nation 
like China off the map with a medicine 
dropper. Who would manage our laun- 
dries? Ten million buttons a day are 
ironed off shirts in the United States 
alone by the Chinese. If they sprin- 
kled “dew of death” on these same 
shirts, 10,000,000 people a day would 
need no shirts. 

Death lurks just around the corner 
for the unsuspecting. A child with a 
toy balloon or rubber ball may be 
more dangerous than a fleet of battle- 
ships. Uncle Sam ought to scrap all 
children with toy balloons. The next 
war will be won with teaspoons. If 
a nation scraps its teaspoons it invites 
ultimate annihilation. 

Anyone who carries “dew of death” 
around with him ought to be punished. 
Ginger jake is mild in comparison. If 
a football exploded in the Yale Bow! 
50,000 spectators would be cut down 
by the Grim Reaper and Dartmouth 
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Trainer—I'll teach you to squirt water on me! 


would lose again. Hereafter footballs 
should be tested by a recognized chem- 
ist to see whether they contain carbon 
monoxide or “dew of death.” If all 
the footballs in the world exploded at 
once 10,000,000 raccoon coats would 
be returned to cold storage. Cold 
storage saves the nation $5,000,000,- 
000 a year in eggs alone. Five billion 
dollars is a lot of money. So is 
*1,000.000,000. 

Carrving ‘dew of death” without a 
permit should be made a penitentiary 


offense. It is 1,000 times worse than 
ithlete’s foot. Imagine taking the 


continent of South America for a ride. 
{re whole nations to be put on the 
spot in the future? A machine-gun 
deals out love taps compared to “‘dew 
of death.” If a person in Ventura 
committed suicide by swallowing a 
handbag full of D. O. D., he would 
be guilty of killing his grandfather, 
living in Del Monte, and his uncle in 
San Fernando. This is akin to mur- 
der. Of course, every living thing 
within a radius of 1,000 miles would 
fold up. This would be a good thing 
if it included only moths. But “dew 
of death” is no respecter of race or 
creed. A moth has the same chance 
as a stock broker or insurance sales- 
man. You might say—even better! 
For the benefit of civilization Lady 
Cynthia Mosley ought to keep the 
‘dew of death” formula a secret. Per- 
haps if she mentioned the ingredients 
to Thomas A. Edison, he could make 
it into synthetic rubber. Edison is 
trying to make rubber tires out of 
goldenrod. If he is successful, it will 
mean that 10,000,000 motorists in this 
country will be subject to hay fever 
every time they have a_ puncture. 
Think what will happen in the fall of 


the year if 10,000,000 inner tubes 
start going to seed. Will we live to 
see the day when rubber heels are 
made out of Who knows— 
horses may some day be eating elastic 
bands instead of hay. 
wonderful thing. 


oats? 


Science is a 
Every time there’s 
a heavy dew on the grass, I’m going 
to crawl under the bed with a sponge 
in my mouth. Who can tell? It might 
be the contents of Lady Mosley’s 
handbag leaking out. While there is 
life there is hope ! 


Revised 


Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man buys a new shirt 
His trouble begins. 


To a Bachelor of Science 
Yo look upon each leaf until 


You see a million chlorophy] 
And watch the quiet waters stir 
With microscopic rotifer. 

And when you look at me, I note 
You're watching my sclerotic coat. 
Go work away your alchemy 
Of changing God to chemistry, 
For if you would define a kiss 
“Saluting from the orifice” 
You will remain forevermore 
A scientific bachelor. 

ALICE SIEGMEISTER 


And our wife knows enough about 
a car to take it apart, but she has to 
have a tree or a lamp-post to assist 
her. 
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“Dear Mr. Numerologist.” 
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> LANT was much bigger when we started busi- 

ness,” says industrial magnate. “Back in 1832 
our founder thought he was visionary and built more 
space than the subsequent demand warranted, etc.” 








TTAWASKIE CHAPTER, Daughters of the Revo- 


| ; lution, invites radical speakers to present the Com- V4 
y 


munists’ side. “We shall not condemn Bolshevism until we ia iA 
i oa . a 4 
know what it is all about!” explains Mrs. Minnie Trusk, P/, —e 
fi 
a } local secretary. FD Seen 











” Pottceman within call frustrates hold-up attempt. 


THAT’S NEWS! 
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Haywire 
E are living in an economic 
world gone haywire. U. S. 
Steel cuts its dividend and 
reduces salaries. The railroads want 


a 15-per-cent increase in rates and 
talk about reducing wages if they 


don't get it. Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont writes a letter saying that 
some industries face the alternative of 
closing down or reducing wages tem- 
porarily. President Hoover issues a 
statement saying that no member of 
the administration believes in chang- 
ing the policy of advocating mainte- 
nance of wages. Assistant Secretary 
Julius Klein says: “We are obviously 
coming out of the depression now; and 
at the same time we are seeing the 
basis laid for an enduring, stable pros- 
perity that will resist another unbal- 
ance.” As many millions as ever are 
Yet strikes and labor 
disputes are on the increase. At the 
moment of writing the government 
alone is trying to adjust some 83 labor 
controversies, involving over 67,000 
workers. 


out of work. 


And vet there are statesmen who 
say we don’t need national planning! 


Praiseworthy Youth 


SY) nereas there has been so much 


publicity through the daily 
press and by word of mouth of the 
disregard of the youth of America to 
the proper enforcement of law,” ete., 
the Luther League, assembled 1,200 
strong, voted to “call the attention of 
the press and of the public to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of clean-cut, 
strong, Christian young business and 
professional men and women who are 


not only good citizens but strong 
Christian characters.” 
Well, we've been watching the 


young folks ourselves, and in addition 
to those mentioned we 
of a lot of others. Some don’t hap- 
pen to be particularly clean-cut or 
strong. Some are not in business or 
a profession, but are students, wage- 


also approve 


workers or farmers. Some can’t prop- 
erly be described as Christian charac- 
ters, for they go to the synagogue or 
to no church at all. We object, in 
short, to the smugness with which the 
Luther League qualifies its endorse- 
ment of youth and limits the number 
of the praiseworthy. Hundreds of 
thousands? There’s millions of good 
youngsters, and it doesn’t take a sanc- 
timonious resolution to call the atten- 
tion of the press to them. 
"em all the time. 


We've seen 


Pseudo-Profiteering 


would break out in 
Europe during July was cate- 
gorically predicted last 
by General von Ludendorff. His own 
countrymen know this aged general to 
be a fanatic, and by his own admission 


HAT war 


spring 


his frequent warnings are met with 
jeers. Nor do other nations take him 
seriously. It remained for an Ameri- 
can investment make un- 
scrupulous and immoral use of the 
general’s farrago. 


house to 


In a circular sent 
to prospective investors in June, we 
find the “If the Luden- 
dorff prediction materializes, it should 
prove of great value to the American 
aviation industry, airplanes, 
equipment, ete., will be required in 
substantial quantities. ... As a result 
of the World War, many 


aviation securities 


following: 


since 


American 
scored sensational 
advances because of increased earn- 
ings and activities due to the large 
volume of European business. Who 
can tell what our aviation industries 
will do if, as and when the indicated 
European war mentioned by von Lu- 
dendorff really materializes?’ 

Not only this, but this enterprising 
vendor of hazards 
prophecy of its own as follows: “The 
recent maneuvers of the United States 
Army Air Corps was a demonstration 


, 


securities some 


of the aeronautical strength of the 
United States and was apparently in- 
tended for something more than mere 
routine formation.” 

Profiteering is bad enough. Pseudo- 
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profiteering is worse. It is an impo 
sition on the ignorant to sell stocks to- 
day on rumors of war. More than 
that, any such deliberate effort as this 
to increase the numbers of those who 
might conceivably profit by war, and 
who therefore might throw their in 
fluence on the side of war, is a direct 
defiance of American public policy 
and an offense against humanity. 


It Does Flex 


Porvrar impression to the contrary, 
the flexible tariff does flex. With 
some pride the Tariff Commission an- 
nounces that since the reorganization 
it has on the average disposed of a 
week. <A mere recitation 
of the names of the products affected, 
however, and 
complex is the process of attempting 
to adjust a politically-made tariff to 
economic facts. 

The 
been reduced are: 

Pigskin leather; 

Pipe organs ; 

Wood flour; 

Maple sugar and syrup; 

Wool felt hats and bodies; 

Sewed straw hats; 

Edible gelatine (lower-price grade ) ; 

Olive oil in packages; 

Bent-wood furniture. 

The which 
been increased are: 

Woven wire fencing and netting, 


case every 


shows how slow how 


articles on which rates have 


articles on rates have 


Fourdrinier wire, cylinder wires and 
wire cloth; 

Bicycle bells; 

Hemp cordage; 

Dried egg products. 

In half the cases completed, no 
change in duties was made. In gen 
eral, the 50 per cent. maximum has 
been applied to most of the increases, 
and to none of the decreases. Most 
of the decreases range from 1214 to 
28 per cent. No great hope for the 
consumer there. We are not yet per- 
toward the 
slashing that has got to come. 


R. J. W. 


ceptibly moving drastic 
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A COUPLE OF RADIO ANNOUNCERS GET TOGETHER 


“Hy E+. GN! How’s the deep, 


well-modulated voice?” 

“Hi there, Norton. How’s the Ox- 
ford accent going over?” 
indeed. 
cede it to be one of the most nauseat- 


af ry fine, Experts con- 
ing in the country.” 

“You're doing fine, Norton. Did 
you hear that I was signed up last 
week on the big trans-American, 
Coast-to-Coast, Bad-to-Worse, Tink- 
er-to-Evers-to-Chance network? It’s 


a 














a big chance. Over 5,000 stations are 
concerned in it, and the transmission 
cost amounts to $850.00 per minute.” 

“That’s great, GN. What are the 
programs like?” 

“Well, first we have the ‘Precocious 
Tots’’ hour, led by little Emmaline 
Pugh-Drivel, seven years old, who 
thrills the whole country with a talk 
on the subject ‘When I Puts My Dol- 
lies to Bed.’ After that the orchestra, 
which costs $1,800 an hour, plays 











| 





I JUST FOUND THE PHILOSOPHER’S 


STONE SIMPERED THE SAWBONES 


You’re probably the type that simply LOVES gags like, “J haven’t seen 
Joe hanging around the bunch lately—I mean the bunch of bananas!” No. 


189572 of the Waiter-Patron routine: 


Customer—Hey, you, take this 


damn egg away! Watrer—Ilhat shall I do with it, sir? Customer—Do 


with it? Do with it? 


Why, damn it all, wring its neck!” 
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“Why, man, I'd go straight to George 
Kaufman with that idea!” 


‘IT Don’t Wanna Talk About the 
Weather’ thirty-five times. The rest 
of the magnificent program maintains 
the same high standards.” 

“Don’t you get a chance to inter 
rupt any concert programs by remind 
ing your audience every few minutes 
that the makers of E-Z Washing Ma- 
chines are responsible for the Beetho- 
ven program they aren’t hearing?” 

“I'll say I do, but I’ve got a new 
wrinkle. You know, of course, the 
old-fashioned method of breaking off 
a concert before it’s over?” 

“You mean we use up so much time 
chanting about drinkless coffee and 
smokeless pipes that we have to sign 
off in the middle of the last number? 
Sure, that’s old stuff. We've been tor- 
turing the cultured listener that way 
for years.” 

“Yes, but here’s the latest gag. In- 
stead of simply fading into my hon 
eyed-voiced ‘regrets, I fade ‘em first 
into the strains of a four-piece, ten 
dollar-a-week band specially imported 
from a Bronx chop suey house. What 
a nasty jolt! It’s proved to be a more 
satisfactory arrangement all round.” 

“More contrast, ei?” 

“Much. And the best part of it is 
it’s being sponsored by the same big 
toupée manufacturer who’s been hav- 
ing fight broadcasts cut off in the 
middle. They claim it’s responsible 
for 70 per cent of the hair pulled out 
of human heads in this country.” 

“Certainly sounds promising. But 
I must be getting on. Remember me to 
Floyd Gibber when you see him, and 
tell him not to take any wooden an- 
nouncers.” 

“Well, cheer-o!” 


? 


“Cheer-o! —AusTIN Marx 
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GEORGE J 


ust what kind of person goes to 
J make what is called a movie fan? 

In an attempt to discover the 
mental, emotional, critical and philo- 
sophical attributes necessary to achieve 
that eminence, I recently bought cop- 
ies of several of the leading movie 
magazines and gave myself to a study 
of the recorded self-revelations of the 
film enthusiasts. I herewith add to the 
sum of human knowledge by setting 
down my findings: 


1. J. Lee Huey, Berkeley, Cal., in 
Motion Picture Magazine: “I present 
candidates for the Hall of Fame. 
There are others before them ... and 
some of them are very great names in- 
deed. . Shakespeare 

. Gilbert and Sullivan are not to be 
treated lightly. And yet | contend 
that I have names to stand with these 

that Mickey Mouse and the Silly 
Symphonies are of the stuff of which 
classics are made. They are the prod- 


Aristophanes . . 


ucts of genius.” 

2. A. M. Miller, McIlhenny Road, 
Redlands, Cal., in Screenland: “It is 
said that when George Sand was in 
low spirits she took to reading Dumas. 
I confess that a certain kind of pic- 
ture does for me what Dumas did for 
the French authoress. It is... best 
typified at this time by ‘Born Reck- 
My taste in books runs to the 
philosophical. Doug Fairbanks 
used to lead the field at this sort of 
thing. Now it’s Edmund Lowe.” 

3. Marie Weid, Fulton Rancho, 
Azusa, Cal., ditto: “My early youth 
was spent in one of the remote coun- 
tries of the world, away from any ade- 
quate opportunity for social education 
and where grim realities governed 
every attempt at educational advance- 
ment. My parents lived in constant 
worry of my future. When I came to 
America, one of the institutions which 
first attracted my child mind was the 
motion picture theatre. I saw all 
types and varieties of pictures and 
gradually my mind expanded and em- 
braced a broader outlook on life. I 
witnessed the success and failure of 


less’. 


0 


man, and the portrayed causes of 
these miserable failures left a keen 
impression on my mind. It excited 
me to further study, a desire to make 
good in the world. Today, I am a suc- 
cessful business woman, daily gaining 
in efficiency and knowledge. I owe a 
measure of my success to my under- 
standing of life gained through the 
medium of motion pictures.” 

+. Ann Henrys, Los Angeles, Cal., 
in Picture Play: “As for Ramon No- 
varro, he is the most charming person 
on the sereen—or off, for that matter. 
I have him several times. He 
served as an usher at a Christmas 
benefit at the Carthay Circle Theatre 
here and he made a charming one.” 

5. Thelma Holland, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in Photoplay: “Garbo carries 


seen 


us away from our modern, humdrum 
existence to a dream world. 
‘There is no one beside thee, 
And no one above thee, 
Thou standest alone 
As the nightingale sings.’ ” 

6. Margaret Fishberg, N. Edge- 
wood Avenue, La Grange, IIl., in Pic- 
ture Play: “There never lived, nor 
ever will live again, a man to equal 
Barry Norton in appearance, to say 
nothing of his character. He 
pable of doing everything.” 

7. Leo Goggin, 826 West 32nd 
Street, Oklahoma City, Okla., in 
Screenland: “I sincerely believe that 
Doug Fairbanks has accomplished 
more good in the world than any sci- 
entist, inventor or statesman that the 
reader can name.” 

8. H. L. Reinbold, 6257 Lanker- 
shim Blvd., North Hollywood, Cal., 
in Screenland: “Wallace Reid, Earle 
Williams, countless others. How won- 
derful are motion pictures. To think 
that ... for generations people will be 
able to hear these persons talk!” 

9. Margaret Ann McGuire, 301 
Joost Avenue, San Francisco, Cal., 
ditto: “Pictures have come nearer to 
accomplishing what the preachers 
have been trying to do for generations 
than anything has done. That accom- 


is ca- 
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plishment is the brotherhood of man 
kind, universal sympathy, obedience 
to the admonition, ‘Judge not.’ Let's 
not accept these blessings passively, 
but give thanks for a great deliverer!” 

10. J. C. Dugan, Elmira, N. Y., in 
Motion Picture Classic: “It is the 
philosophical contents of such pictures 
as ‘Borrowed Wives,’ “Three Passions’ 
and ‘Hell’s Angels’ that teaches us 
how to regulate our life and careers. 
Their teachings are of more value 
than anything you can derive out of 
books, art galleries or colleges.” 

11. Barbara Barry, in Picture Play: 

“There’s not much left of me, 
I’m bruised as I can be— 
I got this way, you see, 
Collecting souvenirs. 
The stub of a cigar, 
One fender off a car— 
"Twas from my favorite star 
I vanked these souvenirs. 
My face is mashed and flat, 
But what’s a thing like that? 
Here’s Buddy Rogers’ hat 
Among my souvenirs!” 

12. R. S., Graft, Colo., in Photo- 
play: “I might have been somebody 
if | had followed the straight path. 
And, now, thanks to some of the fine 
talking pictures that I have seen in 
the past two years I feel that I have 
a new lease on life and that this time 
I am going to make a success of my 
life instead of a mess. I have done 
time, and I’m only twenty-one, but 
during those long months in confine- 
ment when some were plotting to pull 
big ‘jobs’ when they got out, it was 
the pictures we were allowed to see 
that kept my mind away from 
thoughts of revenge and of tempting 
offers made by fellow prisoners. Those 
who say that motion pictures are not 
up-lifting don’t know as I do. They 
have been a means of giving me new 
hope and courage and have set my 
feet in the straight path.” 

13. Genevieve Hartman, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., ditto: “Some people do 
not approve of motion pictures. They 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Fan Letter 


ID EAR BENITO: 
I for 


have been a movie fan 





some years and, from the very first, I 


‘ have enjoyed you in the newsreels. | 
4 like you better than the Prince of 
i Wales, Hoover and Lindbergh. Your 
| demonstrations, mass meetings and 
j parades are just dandy. I like the 
4 way you salute and the way your en- 
: thusiasts salute you. I like your 
i speechmaking, even though I don't 
4 know what you're saying. 
; However, I have to make this criti- 
3 cism. You ought to get a better di 
rector. I don’t know who your direc- 
; tor is, but he ought to tell you, when 
: passing a camera, not to look into it. 
: I am enclosing two bits (twenty- 
: five cents) for your photograph. 
i Please be sure and wrap it up so it 


doesn’t get wrinkled. I want to save 


it for my collection. 


se alta tt 


And one more thing. Can you tell 
me how I can break into the movie 
newsreels? I have talent, everybody 

tells me, and I should like to appear 
 Y in the films. 
Hoping to remain one of your movie 
v4 “fans” and to see you often in the 
4 newsreels, I remain 
Very fooly yours, 
Tom Foo.Lery 
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“G’wan, sit back in the water, big boy! 
a place to get sunburned!” 
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Durance Vile 
Bem the bars, in penal stripe. 


Observe the poor, maltreated 
felon 
Just finishing his large and ripe 
Casaba melon. 


He hangs his head in pain and shame. 
This sinner against God and Mam 
mon; 
The jailer whips him — game _ on 
game 
At their backgammon. 
They spare him neither throb nor 
throe, 
They drag him from his clean white 
beddie 


To watch some rotten movie show 
He’s seen already. 


Outside he hears the hammers ring 
On wooden planks. He sets his fea- 
tures. 
Tomorrow that grim scaffolding 


Will be—the bleachers! 


Oh, prison may be durance vile. 
But still I feel. with some 


assur- 
ance, 
That I could stand, for quite a 
while, 


This kind of durance. 
NorMAN R,. JAFFRAY 
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Horticulture 


Te good old-time rubber plant that once flourished in 

the stately mansions of our grandparents has gone 
clean out of style, and I recently decided to find out why. 
Nobody, various florists informed me, except very lowly 
and simple folk, buys rubber plants nowadays, and they 
can only be had in small Third Avenue flower shops. Yet 
the rubber plant is the best buy in the plant line, and 
hasn’t fallen off a bit in value since the good old days 
when it was appreciated. Never a thing of beauty, the 
rubber plant is a sturdy affair and practically never 
It just goes on and on for years and years— 
and up and up, too, unless you keep pruning it. It’s been 
known to grow as high as two or three stories, so one 
florist said (altho I think that is stretching things a bit, 
even for a rubber plant). 


wears out. 


No, nothing could be plainer— 
just a long stalk with great, droopy leaves branching out 
from it; no color, no sweet woodland aroma, no wild- 
flower grace—but what a bargain! What a buy! In 
these hard times it appeals to me as just the thing for 
frugal souls to buy and set aside for a rainier day. 


Weak End 


Ter tell me there are people who invite a houseful of 

guests for the week-end—and actually get a lot of fun 
out of it. But I wouldn’t know about that. For the sort 
of people I manage to get out to my place (‘‘Bellyacres’’ ) 
in Connecticut don’t show any proclivities for spending 
their sixty hours from Friday afternoon to Monday A. M. 
in leading the Lucretian life, which consists of sitting 
under trees and discussing anything from Abou-ben Ad- 
hem’s sex life to the difference between lady bugs and 
Aristotle, varying this procedure with an exercise known 
as reaching for another. 

No, my pals are nothing like that. Without exception 
they are low forms of life who never exercise from one 
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\ SUPPOSE i ~4 end of the year to the 
aueRe ARE ae'y ND Have other —except for the 
PEOPLE Wh \=/J A&oD Ime! sixty hours they spend at 
INNIE t woupy’ my house. They arrive, 
END UES! KNow!// all pepped up from the 


drive and, without wait- 
ing to rest, 
they fall to the pursuit of 
muscle building, wind- 


change or 


a pe taking, energy-robbing 
i \ sport. 

All of which wouldn't 

be so bad. For while 


guests are busy at bad- 
minton on the lawn or at 
human polo, there is little 
danger of them starting a 
scandal which might end 
up in Reno and later in a 
blood-curdling mystery called ‘““House-party Murder.’ But 
the catch lies in this: the host (which is me) is expected 
to keep up with them, indulging with them in their every 
strenuous athletic fancy—and my goodie grapenuts, what 
energy they put into their play. Well, they’ve got to— 
only sixty hours to make up a year’s flabbiness and take 
off a year’s extra weight. The result is that by Monday 
morning the host (which is me) is so completely muscle 
bound, charley horsed, apoplectic with health and fes- 
tooned with torn muscles, ligaments, cuts and adhesive— 
not to mention smelling of arnica—he (me) is absolutely 
no good for the rest of the week. And when the host (me 
again) finally gets back to normal—by Dick’s odd hat- 
band—if it isn’t Friday again and a new load of soft- 
muscled guests are arriving with the lust for exercise 
shining in their obscene eyes! 

I have drawn up the following little chart, showing 
just how it all works out mathematically. Here is the 
average amount of time put in by a house-party in the 
pursuit of the red corpuscle, figured in ergs, or units of 
work, the list not including time spent working on jigsaw 
puzzle tortures and other sitting games: 





De, NS iia one ves ones - 16,000,000 ergs 
4hrs. Tramping in the woods....... 8,000,000 “ 
DOR, © Py 6 kava einececas .. 8,000,000 
2hrs. Bending for ping-pong balls... 4,000,000 
2hrs. Changing phonograph records. 4,000,340 
oS ea ee pe 16,000,000 
SN 5 a ain ore bo eae sneed - 12,000,000 
6hrs. Searching the woods for miss- 
ing wives with other hus- 
Re ne ee See soon SEITE SS 
DR. PEs. o s000e civ cwe cocvee SOROS * 
Se eoce 8,179,046 “ 
2hrs. Horseshoe pitching.......... 6,000,000 “ 
Ohrs. Lawn bowls (I have no lawn 
oe wee ebeee aheesed es 
12hrs. Drinking........ coccccceces 28,000,000 “ 
60 hrs. 126,345,892 “ 


Somewhere in the chart there is a lot of sleep fitted, but 
don’t ask me where. 
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Thank heavens, I haven’t the following means for gym- 
nastic week-ends: 
tennis court, a bowling alley, a pogo stick, a pole vault, a 


a 35-ft. diving board, a polo field, a 


bicycle velodrome, an eight oared shell or a half mile 
track. Lord knows what would happen to me if I had. 

It all suggests to me one thing. There ought to be a 
new event tried out at the Olympics at Los Angeles next 
vear. I'd call it the Week-end Centathalon, and it will be 
a kind of pentathalon, only worse. 
hundred things that guests ordinarily do on an ordinary 
week-end. With my training, I ought to be the Jim 
Thorpe of this event. 

However, I’m not going to be ungracious about it all. 
[ have a nice place in the country and I have a lot of 
friends whom I do a lot of good by inviting out. So 
I’ve decided that I’m just going 


It will consist of a 


to go on giving house-parties. 
I'm going to fill the house each 
week-end full to the beams with 
guests and then I’m going to 
sneak off into the Adirondacks to ¥ 
some quiet fambly hotel for a quiet 
fambly week-end. 

After all, the happiest people are 
those who live for others and not 
themselves. 


Protest 
H ERE is a little protest I'd like 


to make, born of recent obser- 
vation. Whenever the Federal 
snoops feel it about time to swoop down on the breakers 
of The-Law-vs.-Barleycorn, do they pick out a group of 
sotto voces that boast greasy $1.50 dinners, poor watered 
stock and ghastly interior decoration? Heck no. They 
go for one type of place: the quiet, informal type of place 
like the Tavern Restaurant, over on West 48th Street; 
Dinty Moore’s, Cavanagh’s and the like. Each of these 
places furnishes about the best food in New York. I’ve 
never seen any noisy, flagrant or any other kind of law- 
breaking in any of them. They all are inducive to a 
pleasing, comfortable 
atmosphere of good 
brew, good eating and 
good fellowship. How 
do you tie it? 


HILE in my best 

editorial mood, 
I’d like to protest 
against the gradual 
disappearance of the 
smart shops on Fifth 
Avenue. Despite their 
snobbery, their grand- 
opera manner, their 
English accents and 


their movie-set lay- = 
outs, they did sell the 
best made things you 
could buy in America. 
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But what with the horrible old depression many of these 
places are failing. Worst of all, they are slipping into 
mediocrity, either selling out to low-minded cretins, who 
immediately sell low-grade stuffs under a high-grade hall- 
mark and ancient and honorable name or are putting 
down the quality of their things automatically to keep 
step with the current pocketbook. 


Eye-Queues 
‘Two teams are playing baseball. It is the last half of 


the ninth; the score is nothing-nothing. The home 
No man hits, no 
man walks, no man crosses the plate, but still three runs 
are scored. The third out is made and the home team 
wins the old ball game. How? 

By moving one match, nail, toothpick or whatever you 
may care to use, make an equality out of the following 
equation: | VII. Taking the 


team is at bat and there are two out. 


following equation: 


\ VI, move one match and make it an equality. 
Last week’s 


No. 1: The little shaver was bad on arith- 
metic, miscounting himself, uncle 
and grandpa to make five. 
No. 2: Nine. 
No. 3: 1 bird (e. g., ostrich). 
1 biped with hands (e. 
g., monkey or man). 
3 quadrupeds. 
1 snake! 


This Idea Is a Brick! 


WENT down to Mabel’s wine 
brick shop on Fifth Avenue, the 
NioneY DRING other day to investigate this re- 
HE DEPRESSION: «= cent business of buying your wines 

Vac ~ in bulk. They’ve certainly got a 

nice, legal business running there, 

and what’s even better, they’ve got the dry gentlemen on 
their ears and practically admitting that there’s nothing 
they can do about it until the next Congress. Exhibit A is 
a pretty girl who takes you thru the wine-making process 
with jug and syphon and then tells you to be sure not to do 
it. “Dissolve the brick in a gallon of water,” she says, “and 
use immediately. If the liquid is placed in this jug and 
put away for twenty-one days, it will ferment. Do not 
stop the bottle with this cork, which contains this pat- 
ented red rubber syphon hose, (Continued on page 27) 
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With Net and Pogo Stick .... 


LESSONS 


IN NEW YORKESE 


The Fishing Trip 


Tuaxtna fisha weyafta Joe?” 
“Tssalla 


corden tawaweget 


Hairy. They temme afloundisis run- 
nin good.” 

“Yeah? Welliffey isrunnin’ good 
how wegonna catchem?” 

“Thass jushow wedocatchem ya- 
sap.” 

“Yeah? Wattawedo? Runafterrem?” 

“Nawedont runafterrem. Youthink- 
inna bloofish. Yasiteer innaboat an- 
waitferrem.” 

“Yeah? Wesiteer anney dotha run- 
nin? Thassouns goofy.” 

“Nowitaint. They runaftata woims.” 

“Oh Itawt chameaneywas runnin- 
away frommus. Yameaney 
towwus. Cheese fishis saps anney?” 

“Tknow Trow ovayahook 


andon talkssamuch.” 
* * * 


runnup 


woise. 


“Well Iyaint gettina bite. Iguessey 
yaint running innis darection.” 

“Tssalia corden towa tide. Issawaya 
tide isrunnin.” 

“Ohtatide isrunnin too wissit?” 

“Isayyittis. Sracin.” 

“Ohats whywe dogenno fish? Tha 
tide isracina floundis?” 


“Yamaybe rightatat. Wegotta wait 
tillit toins.”’ 
“Oh itsa soicula track issit ?” 
“Wassa soicula track?” 
“Watta tide isracina floundis 
Watta floundis isrunnin awn.” 
“Awright awright. Youkeep run- 
ninawn likeis annIgivya apoke inna- 
Fishwillya?” 
* 7 * 


awn. 


nose. 


“Hey Joe ayousure these floundis 
isrunnin?” 

“They temme_ theywas. Afella 
catcha haffa bukkitful yestiddy. He- 
sezzeywas runnin.” 

“Theygot feet hey?” 

“Feet yasap? Whosaidso? Cheese 
Hairy aflounda issa kinda flat fish 
like.” 

“Yeah a flat fish wit flat feet. Say 
maybe asswhy theydont runsagood.” 

“Ohfgossakes !” 

“Onnie othahand iffey cant runsa- 
good weawta beableta catchem.” 

“Ohfgossakes Hairy aflounda ain 
gonno feet.” 

“Howda youknow 
catch enny.” 


Joe? Weaint 


“Cheese Hairy aflounda issa fish. 
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Afish donhaveno feet.” 

“Ohyeah? Youwevva hearavva 
dawgfish?” 

“Aveaws Ihear avva dawgfish. 
Whatavvit?” 

“Wellainta dawgfish got dawgs?” 

“Naw ittaint got dawgs.”’ 

“Wella dawgfish has pups aintit?” 

“Qh fatha sweetlovva—say do mea 
fayva willya Hairy?” 

“Sure Joe whatissit?” 

“Getta hellouta thisboat ango digfa 
clayyums!”’ 

—H. W. Hanemann 


Swell Chance! 


Nov there's a controversy going on 

as to whether the federal gov 
ernment or the states should have the 
most power. First thing you know, 
some of it will be getting into the 
hands of the voters. 


——__— 


MUST VACATE 
PRICE CUT 
SALE 
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The Used-Husband Dump in Reno. 


Moratorium 


cc 


‘ue Court finds you guilty of 

speeding, driving without a_ li- 
cense, and insulting an officer. The 
fine is $250, and the Court will appre- 
ciate it if you can drop by next year 
some time and pay it.” ; 

“Twenty dollars I shoot! Come on. 
you seven. ... Bam! Ten it is. Al 
right dice, two little fives is what | 
need. Give me a six and a four dice! 
Ouch, seven! Well, fellas, that makes 
fifty bucks I was faded for next sum- 
mer. Who'll shoot ten now and pay 
off next Xmas?” 

“Enclosed please find check in the 
amount of one hundred dollars and no 
cents, said check being dated 1932. 
This is the final payment on the road- 
ster I bought from your company last 
year.” 

“Yes, Harris, I think your request 
is quite reasonable. This company is 
always quick to recognize sterling in- 
dustry and high ideals. I have talked 
the matter over with the president, 
and it gives me great pleasure to in- 
form you that after next year your 
pay envelope will contain an extra 
three dollars a week.” 

“In reply to your esteemed order, 
we are sending you our special sacri- 
fice offer of the Natty Summer Suit 
for men. The extra pair of pants we 
will send on to you next season when 
your check for the order is received.” 
—Rex Deane 


DOWALL 


mtaee 


The Umpire at Home 


“CO: course that man Binkley was 

out on third! Do you think / 
couldn’t see? I’m not blind. Nobody 
but an idiot would have called Binkley 
safe wl 

“Yes, dear. You’re right, of course.” 

“As for Evans, now—he was per- 
fectly safe in that third inning. You 
hear? Don’t give me any argument! 
He beat the ball a mile, I tell you!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“But Gillop—to think that anybody 
would have the nerve to call him safe! 
Why, he was out cold in that sixth in- 
ning. That’s my verdict and it’s final. 
Get me? He was out!” 

“Yes, dear. But—er—I thought—” 

“You thought, did you? Well, you 
were wrong! You were wrong. in 
practically every decision you made 
this afternoon. Oh, dear—to think 
that a husband of mine should turn 
out to be such an umpire!” 

—OQO. R. 


The much-discussed improvement in 
business must be coming via the Do-X. 
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Another Tiecup in Foodstuff. 
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HE director who turned out “The 

Public Enemy” has turned his 

hand to hospitals and nurses, 
and while the turn is not as expert 
as it might be, Mr. Wellman again 
manifests his aptitude for tough, 
breezy stories, and I think you'll find 
“Night Nurse” robust. 

It is very easy to write superficial 
melodrama about doctors. I can dash 
off two or three for you. The villain 
seduces the doctor’s wife and the next 
day comes down with spinal menin- 
gitis—the doctor has to face the prob- 
lem. Will he be a man and kill his 
rival or will he be the sure-fingered 
surgeon and cure the man? Another. 
A nurse is in love with a doctor. She 
knows his wife is untrue to him, but 
she is a noble gal and won't tell. (This 
is a movie, mind you.) Suddenly the 
doctor’s wife comes down with jump- 
ing gastritis. The nurse is running 
the emergency room alone. Problem: 
Will the nurse remember her oath of 
allegiance and take out the wife's thy- 
roid glands or will she give her nitro- 
gen and let her laugh herself to death? 

It is of such stuff that the ordinary 
senior in insular dramatic schools 
plays with when he comes to medical 
dramas. There have been exceptions. 
“Dr. Krazinski’s Secret,” a novel by 
the most-neglected man in English 
letters, M. P. Shiel, is an exciting, 
erudite mystery based on a little-men- 
tioned phenomenon of medical prac- 
tice, the “carrier.” “The Sacred 
Flame,” by Somerset Maugham, while 
it dealt with death more than medi- 
cine, portrayed a doctor of sense and 
learning. Then there is “Arrowsmith,” 
the only good book our Nobel prize 
winner ever wrote or ever will write. 

“Night Nurse,” which I almost for- 
got, deals with a young nurse who dis- 
covers malpractice and finds the un- 
written medical code prevents her 
from going to the police or doing any- 
thing else about the two children who 
are being starved to death. The plot, 
as you may judge, is fantastic, but, on 
the other hand, the dialogue is rough 


By 
PARE LORENTZ 


and ready and the picture of an op- 
eration, the pace and the general 
spirit of the movie is energetic and 
entertaining. As usual, Mr. Wellman 
has a villain who socks women in the 
jaw and beats old ladies, and I must 
confess I rather enjoy this character- 
istic of Director Wellman — there’s 
something so whole-hearted about it. 
Barbara Stanwyck and Joan Blondell 
do very well as the nurses in the case, 
and Ben Lyon, as a musical comedy 
bootlegger, is surprisingly amusing. 
“Night Nurse,” before I get off the 
subject, is honest entertainment, even 
if it does not live up to the lurid and 
livid advertisements put out by the 
producers. 


H AVING read my foregoing medical 
plots, | have thought up a realis- 
tic, modern and convincing melodrama 
which I offer instead to the movie in- 
dustry. I am convinced there is a 
world of material to be dramatized in 
and about hospitals and sanitariums. 
Think of the mystery plays you could 
write about doctors—the chief mys- 
tery being how and where to find a 
doctor. 
For instance, my play, conceived 
this moment, deals with a man who 
wakes up at six o’clock in a hotel bed- 





Recommended 


“The Front. Page’—The best directed 
picture of the season. 


“Night Nurse’—Careless but 


; tough 
picture of nurse-life. 


“The Public Enemy” 


E A tough, real- 
istic gang picture. 


The best of them all. 


“Smart Money” 
“The Publix 
well acted, 


By the authors of 
Enemy.” Amusing and 


“The Smiling Lieutenant’—A_ couple 
of good-looking girls and Mons. Cheva- 
lier, all put to good use by Lubitsch. 


“The Viking’”—An exciting 


story of 
seal hunting off the coast of 


Labrador. 
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Dee 


room and believes he has mastoid, in 
that his glands are swollen, his head 
aches, and a specialist once told him 
he was liable to have mastoid. He 
‘alls the hotel doctor and a nurse tells 
him the doctor’s hours have not yet 
started. The speakeasies are not open, 
so my hero smokes and develops a 
hypochondriacal sweat until nine. At 
this time he calls his ear specialist. He 
is in Europe. His assistant will do the 
work at noon. Three hours more of 
nervous sweating, the assistant finally 
looks at the anthrums and says: “You 
have neuritis from bad teeth.” Hero 
smiles dizzily, throws a bag of gold at 
the assistant and scurries to the den- 
tist. 

The dental surgeon, highly recom- 
mended by the ear specialist, takes 
X-rays, discusses diet, sex, mental 
characteristics and finally at three 
o'clock consents to actually look at the 
patient’s teeth. He mumbles incanta- 
tions to a beautiful assistant, who 
writes them down on a mysterious 
chart. At four o'clock the dentist says 
it will take five weeks and three hun- 
dred dollars to fix the teeth. 

The hero then explains that he has 
neuritis from infected teeth and that 
he is sailing and has two days to 
spend with the dentist. The dentist 
says, in great surprise, that none of 
the teeth is infected and that the hero 
has a congested anthrum, which _ is 
causing the trouble. 

At this point the scenario writer 
may do several things. 


He may have 
the hero go insane. 


He may have him 
shoot the dentist, marry the assistant 
and live happily ever afterward. Or 
he may have him shoot the dentist and 
the doctor and the assistant. 

I didn’t do any of those things. I 
just went over to Jack’s, had a glass 
of beer and then went down Eighth 
Avenue and bought a bottle of snake 
oil, and I am a well man today, a 
happy husband and a proud father, 
able to work ten hours a day on the 
scaffold without a single spot before 
my eyes. 


OAT Io 
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“One more heave, Bert!’ Then we divide ’er up fifty-fifty!” 
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vorce this morning.” 


























. urt imes, the National and International Bridge and Whist Championships. 

e wi n i ment of Judge 7 understand why the late Wilbur C, Whitehead said: 
Sidne) en s u bt the m remarkable urd player the world has ever known 

r enc wt ‘ ” rresponden from Judae readers and w e advice and answer questions 

1 1 , Contrac¢ pr ied correspondents send stamped, addressed envelopes for reply. 


TH question of so-called psychic 

bidding at contract is going to be a 
most difficult one to handle. Unless 
something is done to curb this practice 
of “false-bidding,” it will completely 
ruin the game for thousands of play- 
At the start it was rather good 
fun to stick in a declaration on a miss- 
ing suit or bid a No Trump over the 
opponent’s suit declaration, without 
holding protection in the bid suit; but 
the taking a 
chance with the partner as well as the 
enemy, and the lightning might strike 
anywhere. If the knew 
when a psychic was bid there could be 


ers. 


player was sporting 


adversaries 


no possible advantage in bidding it. 
When only the partner is aware of the 
deception, then it is much more serious 
than merely unethical. 

Of course it does not require a great 
deal of ingenuity to tip off the partner 
that a psychic is being perpetrated. 
There are dozens of ways of giving 
unfair information. Starting a 
bid with a certain agreed-upon form, 
such as “I bid a Spade” or “I make 
it No Trumps”—the “I” at the begin- 
ning of the sentence informs partner 
that the bid is meaningless. 


such 


In a recent tournament a number of 
“clever” psychic bids were given great 
prominence in the newspapers. <A 
player bids “One No Trump,” as 
dealer, on a hand that is absolutely 
trickless. He is defeated, but makes 
a big gain because the adversaries 
have a game hand. Now, if someone 
will tell me why the psychic bidder’s 
partner did not assist with two suits 
twice stopped and an honor heading 
each of the two remaining suits, I will 
be much relieved. 

On another deal the partner refused 
to assist a psychie bid, although he 
held five of the bid suit together with 
fair high-card assistance. If the psy- 
chie had been an honest bid, the game 
could easily have been made. 

What mind readers these psychick- 


ers are! 


A few weeks ago a contract deal 
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was published in a local newspaper, 
illustrating a hand that I played in a 
tournament at the Knickerbocker 
Whist Club. I was given great credit 
for my skilful play and up to date ex- 
actly fourteen readers have written 
me asking for an explanation of my 
great skill. 
I give up! 


The deal, 


as actually held, was as 


follows: 
@ 8763 @Q952 
gJ9 9 Q107 


© 108642 
475 


0753 
4543 





AKJ 
AQ1062 


Nott was the dealer and started 

with a bid of two Hearts. I held 
the South hand and feared that my 
partner had overbid originally and 
would probably pass on the next round, 
so went for the limit with seven No 
Trumps. The deal was published with 
one of the opposing hands holding the 
Queen and nine of Spades only, and 
of course a Grand Slam could hardly 
be missed. As the cards really were, 
it was just a bit more difficult. The 
one chance was that the hand holding 
any three Hearts also held the Queen 
of Spades so that a squeeze play 
would be effective. The Diamond was 
opened and after the ninth trick South 
held three Spades and a Heart with 
dummy down to four Hearts. East 
was compelled to unguard the Queen 
of Spades and as West had discarded 
all four Spades, not that it made any 
difference, I had the added pleasure 
of discarding the Ace of Hearts on the 
Ace of Spades. 
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WIGH HAT 


Continued from page 21) 


an aid to fermentation, 
want to avoid. Do not 
place the end of the tube in a glass of 
water, because that makes the fer 
menting liquid palatable, not to say 
delicious. Shaking the bottle once a 
this liquid ‘work,’ and 
would result in an illegal drink known 
is wine. This is to be avoided at all 
Let this 


dds with a sweet smile, “be a warn 


as this is 


which you 


day makes 


osts. demonstration,” she 


ng to you.” The store is thronged, 
out. All have the 
price are buying wine bricks and all 
who haven’t are looking on. 


nside and who 


The win 
low display is a thirst-producing sight 
these torrid days, believe me — two 
tive-gallon glass jugs full of what 


might easily be wine, in a setting of 
black-and-gold tapestries and vases of 
vellow flowers; also pictures of high 


stepping ladies and gents imbibing 
treely in shady bowers. You can't 


keep good ideas down, and _ prohibi 
tion’s been the mother of a lot of ‘em! 
P. S.—And just as we go to press I 
tind they've gone and raided the place 
nm the grounds that the brick may 
have been legal but the salestalk was 
t since it violated an almost unknown 
provision of the Unpopular Law by 
telling how to concoct whirl-making 
I'll 
(empty ) 
they'll be doing business again by the 
me you this. But frevvins 
ike don’t ask the girl how to get a 
little plaster from the brick. ‘Tell her 
you're doing a little construction work 
you're building a wine cellar. 


beverages. However, wager my 


vrandmother’s glasses that 


read 


True Story 
(= day following a whim one of 


the tabloid owners said to an ele 
vator boy, “You there and be 
The owner had the idea that 
the fellow would be just the person to 
reach the minds of the tabloid read 
ers. That he could low 
enough. However, it turned out that 
the fellow not only could shoot low, 
but he shot too low. 
fired. 


go in 


editor!” 


is, shoot 


And so he was 
afterwards the tabloid 
owner received a letter from him in 
which the chap said he was busy on a 
hook entitled “My Fall from Elevator 
soy to Tabloid Editor and How |] 
Rose to Elevator Boy Again.” 


Soon 


Best Steppers 

Pardon Me, Pretty Baby—Selvin— 
Columbia. 

You Forgot Your Gloves & Falling 
in Love—Specht—Columbia. 

Doing the New York & Here We 
Are in Love (from the Follies )—Oh- 
man & Arden—Victor. 

—Juper, Jr. 


SHE SPENT HER VACATION IN A 
PORCH-CHAIR esecause sHE NEGLECTED 


“ATHLETE’S 


FOOT” 


@ All summer she had counted on mak- 
ing her vacation one continual set of ten- 
nis. But now, when the men begged her to 
play, she had to refuse and watch them 
from the porch-chair. 

In other words, she had a well-developed 
case of ‘“‘Athlete’s Foot.’’ Between four 
toes the skin was cracked, red, raw and 
had begun to peel—just because she didn’t 
know this infection might cause real trouble 
when neglected. 

Only two short weeks ago there was just 
a tiny wet spot beneath one toe. At night 
it itched a little, the skin looked unpleas- 
antly moist and dead. Not serious then, 
she passed these symptoms* without a 
second thought. 


Don’t YOU take chances 
with this infection 


If you want to enjoy your favorite sports, 
your week-end jaunts this summer, douse 
Absorbine Jr. on your feet at the slightest 
symptom* of “‘Athlete’s Foot,’’ which is 
caused by a tiny parasite called tinea 
trichophyton. 

It may attack you any time, any place, 





* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest them- 
selves in several different ways, usually between 
the toes—sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin- 
cracks, often by tiny itching blisters. The skin may 
turn white, thick and moist or it may develop dry- 
ness with little scales. Any one of these calls for im- 
mediate treatment! If the case appears aggravated 
and does not readily yield to Absorbine Jr., consult 
your doctor without delay. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 
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for the startling reason that it lurks simply 
everywhere —on the edges of swimming 
pools, on beach walks, bathhouses, locker- 
and dressing-rooms—even on the tile floor 
of your spotless bathroom. 


Use Absorbine Jr.; it kills 
the germ of “Athlete’s Foot” 


Strange to say this germ, tinea trichophyton, 
thrives on soap and water. You can’t wash 
it away, once it is imbedded. But at the 
first sign of this stubborn infection, rub 
Absorbine Jr. well between your toes. 

Laboratory tests have shown that it 
kills tinea trichophyton quickly when it can 
reach the parasite causing “‘Athlete’s Foot.” 
Clinical tests have also demonstrated its 
effectiveness. 


Look at your feet tonight 


You may have the first symptoms* of 
“‘Athlete’s Foot’”’ without knowing it until 
you examine the skin between your toes. 
At theslightest sign* douse on Absorbine Jr. 
Then keep dousing it on, because ‘‘Athlete’s 
Foot” is a persistent infection and can 
keep coming back time after time. 

You can get Absorbine Jr. at drug stores, 
$1.25 a bottle. Take it on every outing— 
use it freely. 

For a free sam- 
ple write W. F. 
Young, Inc., 300 
Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
In Canada: Ly- 
man Building, 
Montreal. 
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CONTRACT 
BRIDGE 


For the past two or three 
years more and more Auction 
players have been converted to 
Contract. Once you play the 
new game the old one seems 


tame. While Contract has been 
proclaimed a most intricate 
game, it is in reality no more 
difficult than Auction. 


Sidney S. Lenz 


idge Champion, 


National and 
International Br 


. . ! 
in his new book— 


"MY SYSTEM OF 
CONTRACT BIDDING" 


(3rd. Edition) 


"The One-Two-Three System of 
Bidding" 


Explains in simple, logical an 
conclusive manner the fine points 
of the game as follows: Synop- 
Quick Tricks and 
Demand Bids 
d, Slam Bid- 


na, Skill, Luck and Psycho 


s of Laws 
robable Tricks 


+ vo YY, 


he Bids Illustrate 


> 2 


isting and Camouflage Bids, 
The Vanderbilt Club, The Big 
Stick and Little Joker, The Chal- 
lenge, Summary and Questions 
Answered. 


white traveling. 


JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., IN‘ 
; : 


18 East 48th Street 
New York, N, vi 


Please send me.. copies of ""M 


y 
System of Contract Bidding” (Third 
0 


Edition), by Sidney $ $ 
per copy, including j. | am 
en ng $ 

Send C.0.D at ¢ 0 per copy 
Por p + + £ 


“My System of Contract Bidding” 
(Third Edition), by Sidney S. Lenz. 


NAME 




















| up its bellyaching. 














SUDGWGBOOKS 


TH public, as you may have heard, 

has taken an awful beating these 
past few months, both in the spirit 
and the pocketbook, and we imagine it 
is looking around for someone to 
fasten its maledictions onto as the 
cause of it all and something to soak 
Such a need ought 
be filled to a nicety, and a very nice 
nicety, too, in couple of books entitled 
“The Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
and “The Mirrors of 1932.” They are 
Books of the Moment, psychologically 
fortuitous and steeped in stuff good 
for depression, disgruntlement, pains 
in the neck, stomach and elsewhere. 
Whether they are books that are fair 
to their characters or whether or not 
it is fair to fasten one’s pains in the 
neck onto these characters is some- 
thing your old Uncle Shane cannot an- 
All he knows is that both books 
are purgative reading and, fair or un- 


swer. 


fair, will answer the purposes outlined 
above in giving you a chance to get 
rid of your feelings by what the old 
Freudians used to call a “transfer- 
Read them and hate yourself 
back to normalcy. 

Strictly speaking, both books are 
this vear’s edition of the English poli- 
tician-scourger, “The Gentleman with 
a Duster” (which really should have 
been called “The Gentleman with a 
Mudsling”). They take the Washing- 
ton line-up, the stuffed political shirts 
and heads, in office and out, stand 
these human puff-balls up against the 
wall, carefully strip their hides from 
them and then, after a little fiendish 
torture with squirt-guns full of vitriol, 
let go at them with both barrels. 

Starting with Mr. Hoover, who 
seems to be Uncle Sam’s orphan 
stepson at the present writing, the 
anonymous authors present a mixture 
of gossip that is shouted around 
the Washington speakeasies, general- 
ly sound if Menckenesque character- 
analysis and plain salvos de mud bat- 
teries. A page of it is worth twenty 
volumes written by Republican Na- 


ence.” 


tional Committee press-agents. 
Naturally poor old Herbie gets the 
worst end of the stick, taking an awful 
beating. (They say Herb’s goat has 
been got by what these books say of 
him and has ordered the Department 
of Justice to do a little investigating. ) 
Where most of the other public lights 
are placed high up in the ranks of 
the booberie and treated with good- 
natured sarcasm in instances, the poor 
Chief is pictured with a_ positively 
devastating meanness. The Mirrors 
will not concede him even a footnote 
in history and the Merry-Go-Round 


| doesn’t offer even that much. 
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with Presidential candi- 
dates, the Mirrors laments that even 
Al Smith has a clay foot and is a 
good man gone General Motors, while 
Gov. Roosevelt is a weak character. 
The Merry-Go-Kound cuts up old 
Andy Mellon, knocking the aluminum 
stuffing out of him and rudely yanking 
the mantle of Hamilton that legend 
(and _ his 

around his 


Dealing 


press-agents) has draped 

refined shoulders. The 
Mellon industries, it seems, were al 
ways in on the big money in tax re- 
funds, and what would you do if you 
were Treasurer of the United States? 

Furthermore, not only are the books 
rife with political strafing, but they 
go into the private lives of all con- 
cerned, the first two chapters of 
the Merry-Go-Round containing the 
choicest morsels of social gossip on 
Washingtonian aristocracy this side 
of Cholly Knickerbocker, supplying 
enough anecdotes about ambassadors, 
senators and cabinet members to turn 
you into an amateur Alexander Wooll- 
cott at dinner parties. In this gossip 
lies the chief difference between the 
two books. The Merry-Go-Round 
makes its attack almost entirely from 
the social angle, summing up a man’s 
character from the cut of his clothes, 
the smell of his pipe and the kind of 
tooth paste he uses. The Mirror is a 
lot more philosophic and_ political 
minded. Both are excellent in epi 
grammatic coefficient and about the 
only books in which you can find a 
well-turned, neat phrase or paradox 
these days. For instance, the House 
of Representatives is termed the Mon 
key House, with caricatures of men 
hopping about and not knowing where 
they are going. 

Each book has a white-haired boy, 
however, and thereby spoils an other- 
wise perfect record of having a 
good word to say—for no one. The 
Merry-Go-Round pulls its blows at 
Secretary Stimson’s chin, dealing out 
a sugared love tap here and there, but 
its only real heroes are young Bob La 
Follette and Senator Norris. The 
Mirrors sees only Newton W. Baker 
unsullied and without a speck of po- 
litical jaundice. 

In sum, the plaint of both books is 
that the government is run by a bunch 
of older-generation inffectuals, and 
tho neither book offers a suggestion as 
to how to clear up the mess, we do. 
We think America ought to go back to 
an absolute monarchy, ard we'd like 
to appoint ourself king. Our platform 
would be A Million Dollars for Every- 
body, Free Beer, and the guillotine for 
anyone who writes books like these 
about us. —Tep SHANE 
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LicHt, airy and spacious 
rooms, luxuriously appointed 
. tempting foods. Over- 
Jooking the quiet shores of 
Lake Michigan... quickly 
accessible to vacation 
pleasures and business ac- 
tivities. Value-for-your- 
money in every detail of 
service Rat egu } 
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Under Blackstone Management 
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BACKCAMMON 


A backgammon board that fits 
Made of wal- 


nut, with cork playing surface. 


your card table. 


lvory draughtsmen, dice, doubler, 


leather cups and book of rules. 


Complete for $14.50 


Irene KaullaurSoe 


INTERIORS 


37 E. 49th St. 
New York City 


DETROIT’S 


7 FINEST UPTOWN HOTEL 


Telephone 
PLaza 3-6418 


+ + is near the General 

Motors, Fisher and New 
Center Buildings, also 
j automobile plants. 


A courteous thoughtful staff. 
Excellent Cuisine. 


Luxurious rooms at $3.00 per day. 


THE 
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The Bands That Bind | 


(Continued from page 8) 
was buying cigarettes at the counter 
when the check arrived. 


living in Larchmont, it seems, and had 


Sneep was 


had the misfortune to lose his wallet, 








including his commutation — ticket, 
that very morning. 
“This is a hell of a note,” he 


she epishly. 


said 
“T was going to ask you 
out for the night, but now I haven't | 
old man, I couldn't 
Really, I mean it—you’ve 


even 
think of it. 


no, no, 


been too kind already.” 


the end, he 


| 
In accepted 
ten dollars, promising to return it next 


however, 


day. That was two years ago... . 


= 


[* the course of that summer, and the 

the following one, I began to ex 
perience faint qualms as to the whole 
sale regularity of the brothers. Quite 
of them met 


them had something to sell, once the 


a few me, and most of 


bonds had been cemented. They bor 
rowed my clothes, called up my girls, 

One 
a thin youth with 


slept in my room, determined 
in tact 


thick glasses and 


brother, 
a touch of acne 
haunted my place for so many weeks 
that I began to doubt which of us had 
been there first. He sat around, criti 
cal of my gin, and talked about the 
futility of trying to sell anything in 
times like these. I finally moved, in 
the dead of night. and left no address. 
Along toward the end of the second 
summer Ned Ross put me right about 





the thing. “Sure, I’ve got a band, 
he said. “Here it He fished it 
out of his vest pocket, rolled up tight 
like a lead pencil. “But only dopes 
stick out their necks by wearing it all 
the time. I let the freaks pass me by, 
and when I sight one of the brothers 
who looks about ripe, why—then I 
snap on the old band and give him a 
ride.” 


Is. 


“You don’t mean you, er—borrow ?” 
I said. ‘‘And then forget it?” 

Ned grinned. 

“Lunch money—to one so recently 
nurtured in cloistered halls—bulks up 
into a real item nowadays.’ 





brotherly nor— 

“There comes one,” he interrupted 
rudely, standing on tiptoe. Down the 
street bobbed a fresh-faced young 
man, still wide-eyed and pleased with 
Life. Circling his panama was the 
band that binds. Fingers twitching, 
Ned hurriedly affixed his own. I hesi- 
| tated a moment, juggling the few coins 
in my pocket, then edged off. 





“What's the idea? I saw him first!” 
“But I had my band on,” I re- 
minded him. ‘“‘And he saw mine first.” 
“The hell he did!” Neck and neck. 
streamed through the noonday 
throngs, right hands outstretched. 





we 


29 


“But, Ned,” I said, “that’s neither | 


“Hey,” said Ned, starting after me. | 








a 
a yourself to nature’s 


own pick-up . . . a long, cool glass of 
original College Inn Tomato Juice 
Cocktail. There’s nothing else like it 
for real refreshment. 

Whole, red-ripe, juicy tomatoes—a 
dash of delicate spicing—not over- 
done .. . original College Inn Tomato 
Juice Cocktail is America’s most pop- 
ular invigorator. 

Sold only in frosted College Inn 
Cocktail Shakers. 


pantry shelves. 


Found on the best 
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THE ORIGINAL 


( ef 


TOMATO JUICE 
COCKTAIL 


CoLtvece InN Foop Propuwcts Co. 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
415 Greenwich Street, New York 
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Tomato Julie 
CocKTait 
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A GOOD MIXER 


Invigorating and delicious—AIced Tea 
flavored with Abbott's Bitters. 
50c Sample for 25c in Stamps 
Address Abbott's Bitters, Baltimore, Md. 














JUDGE PAYS $10 
For each Cross Word Puzzle accepted 
from its readers. 








JUDGE'S 
3rd 


CROSS WORD 
PUZZLE BOOK 


A Judge Cross Word Puzzle Fan writes 
as follows: “The book is cleverly edited and 
the preface extremely funny. | am getting a lot 
of fun out of it and incidentally made several 
cross word'puzzle enthusiasts out of my friends.’ 


Judge's 3rd Cross Word Puzzle Book is 
filled with good laughs compiled from 
fifty of the best cross word puzzles ap- 
pearing in Judge. With laughs horizontal 
and vertical Judge's 3rd Cross Word 
Puzzle Book makes an ideal gift and is a 
good traveling companion. 


JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
18 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

Please send me copies of Judge's 
3rd Cross Word Puzzle Lock, at $1.50 
per copy. 
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Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 222 
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bmitted by Mary Anne Sawyer, New York City. 
° 12. We think it would be nice if these two met. 
Horizontal Ws nue nat tsan 
S. Wile dewe the war for alot ef talk 22. This man was a high priest and rated B. C. 
5. If you ewallow this you'll rearet it. 24 This is news pl.). 
9 To meet down on spheaval in the city. = What the yegg blew as a child 
l This grass makes hay when the sun shines. <0 You won't be arrested if you take this 
14. Lindhereh’s Morrow. 27. A very small matter. 
15 An idol word 5 Once in, this doesn't want to come out. 
16. This has replaced the old oaken bucket. os Relea ae © ee Mee. 
Ee eh etttinceryalppred 9 Rape 31. If you play hard this will take your wind. 
18. What the coon saw when his sugar said a mouthful. 32 The kind of spots that are hard to get off a Seotehman 
19. A lid of distinction. . m a } 
21. What the easiest way does to you. en eer oe meee. 
23. It wouldn't be odd if this had a \ 56. The King’s on deg (obte.). 
oR te tw . 34 Did you ever see a horse fly? This one did 
oe Phin in otter 1 41. What you do to a roulette wheel. 
rs Y. : pe 44 W hat Coolidge did before he did not choose to run. 
99 a habanies 47. A Greenwich Village product. 
ss An islet 49 If you have any of these, now is the time to use them. 
34. Roman bill collector. mo A green not on the links. ; 
57 Geshel to travel in and canta very Mititle. 51 > we oy ng ~~ will be forwarded hereafter. 
. 2 on e us deceive you 
38. What a dry party generally is 53. A good thing to do with your morning paper 
40. What Nathan does to most shows besides reviewingthem. 54 4 sun shade : 
42. The earth revolves around this according to Pa. 55. How Polly learned to talk. 
43. Chic Sales’s favorite inventor 56. Tribe of reds (pl 
45. This is never past but always present. 57. This keeps people from going wrong (pl 
46. The old man’s crowning glory (pl.). 60. Peer Gynt’s mammy. 
48. Better than a logs except if you're reducing. . 
50. What Walter Raleigh oat besides chivalrous. Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 


51. The kind of boy that’s always on the go 








54. What you get into when you're too hot. 
58. These are apt to be overdue. 


M 





59. This lords it over a Viscount. 








61. This hardly means a thing 
62. The man who paid dearly for his porridge. 








63. The way of all garbage. 

64. Misunderstood children. 

65. This shows it belongs to Ned. 

66. What the amateur farmer sows but seldom reaps. 
67. A hardy heroine. 
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These are more deadly than parlor snakes. 
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2. Something found in the tropics 

3. A big pond. 

4. What Cleopatra did when things got too hot. 
5. You get money for waving this 

It won't be long now 
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4 good place to go when you're out 
8. Take these befor “ying 
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9. The cause of a | ak eye 











10. This i¢ apt to anzoy you while speeding (two words). 
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11. This will jolt the most hardened criminal. 
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CTHE ‘THEATRE 


] they put ideas into our 


They do! They have put a great 
"1 any ideas into my head. I only hope 
that I can have loyalty like the littl 
negro boy in that marvelous picture, 
Cimarron.’ These are the ideas J] 


vet from the movies! 


14. Richard Lester, in Picture Play: 
‘Still— 

Like a dee p, re flective forest pool, 
Classic— 

As a Grecian te mple, 

Wild 

As the snowy crags of Sweden, 
Beautiful 

As the genius you possess ; 

A complete soul—Greta Garbo!” 
15. Herman W. Lengel, 
phia, Pa., in Sereen Play: “I 
dy d-in-the 


drama lovers who sneer 


wool theatre and 
at the talking 


ot those 


pictures. ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Ghosts’ and such 
shows may be O. K. in their way, but | 
nyone will agree that you can’t get as 
much out of them as you can get out 
of a picture like, say, ‘His Glorious 
Night,’ ‘One Heavenly Night,’ ‘Call 
of the Flesh, or ‘What a Widow!’ 

16. R. A. F., Baltimore, Md., in Pic 
ture lay: “It is the man in Mr. 
Ramon Novarro that I love. His ma 


ture, serious outlook on life, his splen 


did physique, are the things that make 
the Novarro talk about 
ind literally worship him. 
the type of man 
to do the better 
life. His own life, as written in 
is the 
wish their sons to follow.” 

17. Martin Albertson, Atlanta, 
in Motion Picture Magazine: “The 
first time I saw Ruth Chatterton, I 
said that there would never be 
ke her, but each time I have 
has been better than the 
They can have 
Dietrich, but Ruth 
nuch more finished, 


pable 


does, 


tans 
Novarro is who in 
things in 
fan 
kind mothers would 


pires One 
Iagazines, 


Ga., 


another 
seen her 
she time be 
tore. Greta Garbo or 
Chatterton is so 
so much more ¢a 
, you simply feel all she says and 
She can put so many little deli- 
cate shadings into her expressions and 
words that to me is entirely with- 
out a She 


heavy she 


she 
suits 
liter- 
did in 
ordered 


rival on the 
work where 
illy commands people, as 


screen, 
dramatie 
she 
when she 
the chauffeur out of the house.” 

18. R. E. La Mon, in Photoplay: 
That article in the March Photoplay 


Anybody’s Woman’ 


ibout Clara Bow seems to me to be 
going just a bit too far. I only know 
tbout a hundred thousand people who 


ire Not fed up with Clara. I 
her trial and anyone could see 
she’s just a big-hearted kid.” 

19. Alvys Vanhofen, Berea, O., in 
Screen Play: Cooper is the 
greatest artistic actor in the 

(Continued on neat page) 


attended 
that 


“Gary 





P hiladel- 


am sick | 


Ramon | 


world, 


(Continued from page 16) | 
heads 


his soul | 

































where you can rent apartments with 





kitchens by the day, month or year, 
4 


ta furnished or unfurnished, with full 


Under the direction of hotel service or with none at all. 


Wilbur T. Emerson f The poon 


Phone: Butterfield 8-4000 
12 EAST 86" LY -***NEW YORK 
RL A TTT AEN RE 








TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Containing re than 40.000 sul : ndina from remote antiquity through prese 


; Kae® ersth ; ma ir hart per fir 
e . ate f } J on reauest witt 


THE WORLD LIBRARY GUILD 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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SAFE TO REMOVE 


ing liquid which acts like a local anaesthetic. 
Deadens pain in 3 seconds. You wear tight 


shoes, walk, dance, in comfort... immediately! 
Soon the corn shrivels up and loosens. You 
peel it off with your fingers. Works on any 
kind of corn or callus, hard or soft; new or 
One drop deadens pain, dries up callus = old. Results are guaranteed. 
GCIENCE has perfected new methods in ending sé ” World’s 
No more paring, that is dangerous - 


corns. 
You touch the most painful corn with an amaz- 


Fastest W:7 


31 
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“Would you mind standing till I tack this on?” 








LAUGHTER RELAXES 
—IT CHASES THE BLUES. 
Read JUDGE regularly. Each 
issue is a complete new review 
filled with mirth and humor. 


READ JUDGE 
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JUDGE 6-22.31 
18 EAST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| YEAR, $5.00 
2 YEARS, $7.80 
21 WEEKS, $2.00 
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CTHE THEATRE 


(Continued from page 31) 


either on the stage, opera or the 
screen. George Arliss? Pooh! Gary 
could lick him with both hands tied 
behind his back!” 

20. Yvonne Haskins, 1029 Leland 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., in Picture Play: 
“In the midst of shocking details of 
Clara Bow’s escapades as reported by 
the newspapers, I cannot refrain from 
voicing my opinion regarding the 
world’s darling. What if Clara had 
numerous boy friends? What if she 
drank occasionally? Who earned the 
money to do it? Let’s show Clara and 
the world we are true fans!” 

21. Florabel Muir, Hollywood, Cal.. 
in Screen Play Secrets: “lf George 
Sand were alive I could imagine her 
making a play for Johnny Considine 
even with Chopin and Alfred d 
Musset available.” 


Nathan Recommends 


“The Barretts of Wimpole Street” (Empire 
An estimable play with an estimable cast 
headed by Katharine Cornell and_ Briar 
Ahern 


“The Band Wagon” (New Amsterdam)—One 
of the best of musical shows, with a ga 
company that includes the Astaires, Til 
Losch, Helen Broderick and Frank Morgan 

“The Green Pastures” (Mansfield)—The most 
interesting Biblical play that the theatre has 
divulged 


“Once in a Lifetime” (Plymouth)—The year 
vest farce It leaves nothing to be said of 
Holly wood. 


Gilbert and Sullivan Repertoire (Erlanger 
series of pleasant evenings with all of the 
old favorites. 





“New York is a nice place to visit, but 
I wouldn’t live down there if you gave 


” 


it to me. 
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101 Masterpieces 
of Mysteries 
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Huckins 48° Fairtorm Flyer 


©) Smartest of lines from bow to stern, luxurious in its appointments, and to accompany ‘he! 
® Huckins Yacht Corp., Jacksonville, Fla., has wisely chosen two Sterling Petrel 200 hon: 


power engines for propulsion. 


Since its introduction to yachtsmen four years ago, the Sterling Petrel model has enjo | 
a reputation for reliability and stamina, and was unreservedly accepted; for the Ster 

Engine Company, as manufacturers of marine engines for 29 years, is recognized a 
leader in its field. Unlimited source of engineering and accuracy of workmanship, ¢p 

bined with the finest of materials procurable has qualified this prestige. 


Other models manufactured range from 12 to 600 horsepower. 


A catalog will be forwarded to those advising the size and type of boat contemplaij 
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im The Fairform Flyer, with a length of 48 feet and a breadth of 11 feet 3 inches, powered with twin 
| Sterling Petrel engines of 200 H.P. each, has a sustained cruising speed of 22 M-P.H., with a top sp 
30 M.P.H., and a cruising radius at cruising speed, of 250 miles, 


ISTERLING ENGINE COMPAN 


ae - BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











